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The hopes of the conspirators were now principally directed
to the spread of disaffection in the English navy, and to the
Dutch expedition for the invasion of Ireland whicht was prepar-
ing at the Texel.    The first evil had attained its climax before
the conferences of Lille, and had probably been one of the reasons
which made the English Ministers so anxious to  negotiate.
Some serious signs of mutiny, which had appeared in the fleet
before Cadiz, had been repressed with great courage and energy,
and five of the mutineers had been hanged;l but in the April of
1707, a mutiny broke out in the Channel fleet at Spithead, which
in its magnitude and success had no precedent in English his-
tory.    The grievances alleged by the seamen were serious, and
for the most part only too well founded.    Their pay'had been
unchanged since the reign of Charles II., though the price of
provisions had greatly, and, since the outbreak of the war, enor-
mously risen, and though the allowances both of the army and
the militia had been recently increased.    The Greenwich pen-
sions for sailors were still but 7Z. a year, while the Chelsea pen-
sions for soldiers were 13L    Unfair and unequal distribution of
prize money;  defects,  both in  quality and quantity, in the
allowance of food; the excessive severity of some of the rules
of the service, and the harsh and tyrannical conduct of many
officers, were also alleged.    Reports  of spreading discontent
came to the Admiralty, and orders were given to send the fleet
to sea, but an immediate revolt was the result.   It was so per-
fectly concerted, that the whole Channel fleet, on which the
security of the English coast mainly depended, passed without
a blow into the hands of the mutineers, and it remained in them
from the fifteenth to the twenty-third of April.    The Admiralty
were obliged to negotiate, and the offer of a general pardon, and
the concession of all the chief demands, induced the sailors to
return to their allegiance.    Doubts, however, soon spread, and
false reports were circulated, and on May 7, when a rumour had
arrived, that* a French fleet had left Brest harbour, and when
orders were given to the British fleet to set sail, the mutiny broke
out again,    After a slight resistance, it was perfectly successful;
the unpopular officers were sent on shore, and for several days
the situation seemed desperate.    On the 14th, however. Admiral

* James's ffaral IIi*toryt ii. 60, 61.
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